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international differences, goodwill, sincerity, a sense of 
justice, go farther than powder and shell; and rightly, 
too, because they are the true powers of civilization." 

... At the Clinton County Farmers' Institute held at 
Wilmington, 0., February 7 and 8, the largest and most 
successful meeting of the organization ever held in that 
county, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
"Resolved, That we most earnestly protest against the 
vast and useless expenditure of money by the national 
government for increasing the navy." 

... In his Course of Studies on the " Ethics of Public 
Questions," Professor Alvah S. Hobart of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary chose last year as the subject for the 
work of his classes, "War in its Moral Aspects," and 
prepared a syllabus for the use of the students. This 
would be a most excellent course to pursue in all the 
theological schools. 

... In an address given on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the commencement of his pastorate in the First 
Congregational Church, Columbus, O., Dr. Washington 
Gladden declared that "all reasonable men will admit 
that the prospects of permanent peace are much brighter 
than they were twenty-five years ago." " Before the end 
of the next quarter of a century we may hope to see ' the 
parliament of man, the federation of the world,' in full 
operation, with an apparatus for the settlement of national 
quarrels which shall make the wars of the past seem a 
horrible nightmare, and which shall liberate for the 
development of the resources of the earth and for the 
promotion of the arts of peace the tremendous forces 
which have so long been devoted to the work of de- 
struction." 

. . . Ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, writing 
to the Washington Star, under date of Feburary 14, 
says among other things : " Neither do I agree with you 
that we need more ships for our navy. During the last 
Congress we were told that it was only necessary to keep 
our navy at its present state of efficiency, and that one 
battleship a year was sufficient. Now we are told that 
Congress must provide for four battleships and additional 
ones of others types. I am aware of no change in our 
foreign relations which calls for such increase. And I 
am entirely opposed to the proposition to enter into com- 
petition with the great powers of the world in naval 
armament." 

... A strong movement in opposition to a large pro- 
gram of new naval construction is being organized in 
the British Parliament and the Constituencies. The 
Prime Minister, on the 5th of February, gave a specific 
pledge that a day should be given to the discussion of the 
subject before any vote was taken on the army or the 
navy estimates. Many of the Liberals in the House 
have declared that they shall be obliged to vote against 
the government if it persists in keeping on its naval pro- 
gram a large number of new ships. It is clear that the 
opposition to the current naval rivalry is deepening and 
widening everywhere. 

. . . The Swiss Federal Council has again this year 
voted an appropriation of one thousand francs for the 
support of the International Peace Bureau at Berne. 



. . . One of the strongest and most unanswerable re- 
plies to the plea that the United States needs an ever 
bigger and bigger navy is the article by Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, in the 
Independent for February 27. We wish every preacher 
and teacher and business man, and everybody else, could 
read the article and take a little time to digest it. 

. . . Mr. Taft, in a recent speech, has declared, from 
information personally gained in Japan, that the United 
States is the last country in the world which the Japanese 
desire to fight. " The reports," he says, " of the likeli- 
hood of war with Japan — and the motive for them I can- 
not understand — should be stamped on at every oppor- 
tunity, and I am attempting to stamp upon them now." 

... In a similar spirit, Mr. Reid, our ambassador to 
Great Britain, says : " There is not the ghost of a prob- 
ability of war with Japan, any more than there is of 
war with Russia, or with Thibet, or with Paraguay and 
Patagonia. We have every reason to think the Japanese 
sincerely our friends, as we are theirs. If they are not, 
there is one thing you may be sure' about, they certainly 
are not fools, and you have to think them entirely without 
common sense before you can imagine them capable of 
seeking war with a powerful and friendly nation, half-way 
around the globe, absolutely without a grievance or a 
motive." 

. . . Authenticated copies of the thirteen conventions 
drawn at the recent Hague Conference were received 
at the State Department, Washington, on February 21. 
They were carefully examined as to the correctness of 
the translations, etc., and were then transmitted by Secre- 
tary Root to the Senate for ratification, accompanied by 
a full report of the action of the American Delegation at 
the Conference. We are informed that translations of 
these conventions will appear in the forth-coming issue 
of the American Journal of International Law, pub- 
lished under the editorship of Prof. James Brown Scott, 
Solicitor of the State Department. 

. . . Professor W. H. Schofield, head of the department 
of comparative literature at Harvard University, is just 
back from his four months' lecturing as Roosevelt Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. He says that "there 
is a desire on every hand in Berlin to have the scheme 
continue. All seem to think it is one influence that 
makes against misunderstandings and removes preju- 
dices." Professor Schofield, good spy that he is, brings 
back the good report that " the German people at large 
desire cordial and friendly relations with the Americans. 
They certainly manifest such a spirit toward the visiting 
professors in every possible way." 



The Truth About Japan. 

Sometime in January Capt. R. P. Hobson delivered 
in Hartford one of the addresses by which for weeks, 
all over the country, he has been endeavoring to stir 
up the suspicion and animosity of our people against 
Japan, by allegations that thousands of the Japanese are 
working night and day to turn out arms for the purpose 
of swooping down upon the United States or its posses- 
sions in the Pacific. The Japanese are taught by their 
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government, he said, to hate Americans, and they are only 
waiting an opportunity to declare war. This wild alarm 
he and others like him are sounding byway of urging the 
nation into the support of their reckless and insane navy 
program. It chanced that in his audience at Hartford 
was Rev. John H. DePorest, the eminent missionary and 
scholar, who has spent thirty-three years in Japan and 
knew definitely how false and wicked was Captain Hob- 
son's talk. He at once addressed an open letter to 
Captain Hobson, which was published in the Hartford 
Courant of January 13, and the substance of which is 
here reprinted. The (Jourant said editorially in print- 
ing it : " We had not supposed that thoughtful people 
anywhere took Hobson seriously. But it seems they do, 
here and there, and one such person writes to the Courant 
a letter on the subject, which we publish this morning. 
It is written by one who knows, and therefore holds an 
advantage over the youthful swashbuckler who breathes 
destruction to Japan at such a safe distance. The letter 
is as convincing as it ought to be unnecessary." Mr. 
DeForest's letter follows : 

" Happening to be in Hartford a few days ago, I went 
to hear your address under the auspices of the Young 
Men's Christian Association on ' America's Mighty Mis- 
sion.' While some of your minor statements were 
correct enough, I find myself so wholly dissenting from 
your main propositions that I wish to avail myself of the 
freedom of the press, in order that as many as possible 
of those who heard you, or have read newspaper reports 
of your addresses, may have another side of these very 
serious problems to consider. You said: 'Japan has 
had the war habit for more than eight hundred years ; it 
is with her a question of heredity. It is inevitable that, 
as the Japanese emerge from wars of their own, they 
engage in wars with other countries. Japan uses the 
science and knowledge of the world chiefly for war.' 

" Please let me ask you, Captain Hobson, where did 
you learn this? Is n't your history a little loose? I 
should suppose that a Congressman would know that for 
two hundred and fifty years before Commodore Perry's 
visit there was no nation on earth that could compare 
with Japan for the peace habit. While Europe and 
America were in the midst of long years of bitter wars, 
revolutions and mutual slaughters, there was for two 
hundred and fifty years neither internal nor external 
disturbance of peace in the empire of Japan. 

" Your sweeping judgment of the national character is 
that they have the war habit. But do you know what 
they say of themselves ? As you claim the right to say 
what is the main characteristic of our nation, you surely 
will allow them to testify concerning themselves. For 
ages it has been the traditional teaching in Japan that 
the cherry blossom, which fills valleys and plains with its 
delicate perfume, and then in self-sacrifice gives itself to 
die, is the symbol by which they have always interpreted 
themselves. 

" Probably you did not know that, when Perry opened 
Japan to the knowledge of Western history, one thing 
that shocked the Japanese was the awfully bloody his- 
tories of the nations on this side of the globe. And one 
of their great moralists, Yokoi Shonan, expressed this 
wide feeling when he begged his government to send 
him on a mission to the West, that he might plead with 
those nations to put an end to the brutal wars which 



two hundred and fifty years of peace had made Japan 
profoundly dislike. 

" I take it that you neither read nor speak the Japanese 
language and so have only second-hand avenues into the 
literature and history of Japan. So, in your hasty tour 
through a section of Japan, you could not have noticed 
that at the entrance of countless towns and villages a 
high flag-staff stands, at the base of which is written : 
'Peace Be to This Village.' 

" Have you ever compared the national hymn of Japan 
with those of the nations of the West? Her hymn is 
of very recent date, hardly thirty years old, and you 
would expect to find something of ' the war habit ' that 
has grown ' for eight hundred years ' in this hymn. For 
hymns, to be national, must express the deepest and 
strongest sentiment of the nation. Not a shadow of war 
here. We of the West have to be careful how we sing 
our national hymns where representatives of different 
nations are gathered. But Japan's national hymn is so 
absolutely without the war spirit that it can be sung any- 
where in the world without giving the slightest offense. 

" In the course of your address your vivid imagination 
led you to picture the millions of China, too, as virtually 
possessed with this same war habit, and you painted in 
fiery colors those five hundred millions of yellow men, 
' where countless soldiers could shoot as straight as we 
can, and could live on one-tenth of what we should need,' 
descending on our Pacific Coast with irresistible force. 
Are you not as far afield here as with Japan ? I had the 
honor recently of an interview with the Hon. John W. 
Foster, who kindly presented me with a copy of his 
' Present Conditions in China.' With his long and hon- 
ored diplomatic service in the East, whose peoples he 
knows, and whose trusted adviser he has been for 
decades, he has a right to say in this pamphlet : ' For 
many generations China has been the least warlike of 
any of the great nations. Her most venerated philoso- 
pher and statesman, Confucius, taught her people that 
nations as well as individuals should settle their differ- 
ences by appeals to right and justice.' 

" In view of these facts, it seemed to me that you had 
somehow got the wrong perspective, and that you should 
have reversed your vision and told your audience that 
we Westerners have the war habit badly, and might well 
learn something from those oldest and most peaceful 
nations of the East. I was in Manchuria as a guest of 
the army for six weeks, and was given in my passport 
the grade of a colonel. I had letters of introduction 
from the premier, Count Katsura, to all the generals and 
Marshal Oyama. The premier is a general of the regular 
army, and he said to me in all solemnity : ' I am a 
soldier, but I hate war. I tried every possible way to 
come to a settlement with Russia through peaceful means, 
and after six months of useless diplomatic correspondence 
we simply had to fight for our national existence.' This 
is a true expression of the heart of Japan's generals. 

" Mr. Foster is right in his estimate of the peaceful 
character of the peoples of the East. What he says 
agrees with the conclusions I have reached, after thirty- 
three years of residence out there. 

" Let me now refer to the charge you repeatedly made 
that Japan is trying to bring on war with America at the 
earliest possible moment, knowing that we are unpre- 
pared and that she could win easy victories provided she 
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can get a pretext for beginning the fight. * In making this 
startling charge, which is not true, and is an insulting and 
brutal way of attacking a friendly nation, you seem to 
have utterly ignored the repeated public statements of 
your superiors. You vividly pictured our President sit- 
ting ' in sackcloth and ashes,' under the browbeating of 
the oily-worded Viscount Hayashi, minister of foreign 
affairs in Tokyo. And this poor hectored President of 
ours was at the same time telling the world in his mes- 
sage to Congress about the ' warm friendship ' maintained 
between Japan and the United States for so many years 
4 without a break ! ' 

" Another of your superiors in office, our Secretary of 
War, Mr. Taft, unqualifiedly stated in Tokyo only last 
October that the two governments and the two peoples 
are perfectly secure in their friendly relations, which no 
local disturbances can affect. He says, with reference 
to war talk : ' It would be a crime against modern civ- 
ilization if Japan and America went to war, and it would 
be at once hateful and insane. The people of both coun- 
tries are alike repugnant to the idea, and the govern- 
ments of both countries may be trusted to be faithful 
in this matter to the people's wishes.' 

" Another of your superiors has a very different ver- 
sion from yours of our diplomatic relations with Japan 
over the San Francisco school question. You say that 
Japan virtually gave ' an ultimatum ' to our government, 
and that she insultingly made ' demands.' Secretary 
Root said in his address before the American Society of 
International Law : ' The government of Japan made 
representations to the government of the United States 
that, inasmuch as the children of residents who were 
citizens of all other foreign countries were freely admitted 
to the schools, the subjects of Japan residing in the 
United States were, by that exclusion, denied the same 
privileges, liberties and rights which were accorded to 
the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation.' 

" Now, Captain Hobson, as a member of Congress you 
ought to know the difference between a diplomatic repre- 
sentation and an ultimatum or a demand. It is the dif- 
ference between impending war or peace. An ultimatum 
is the last diplomatic word before the beginning of active 
war. Your superior has told the world that there was n't 
a shadow of an ultimatum. And he adds : ' It is a pleas- 
ure to be able to say that never for a moment was there, 
as between the government of the United States and the 
government of Japan, the slightest departure from per- 
fect good temper, mutual confidence and kindly consid- 
eration.' 

" You will, of course, allow that our ambassadors in 
Tokyo have at least as good sources for knowing facts 
as you. Our ambassador, Luke Wright, on his return 
from Japan last September, said to Americans through 
the papers : ' The talk of war between this country and 
Japan is n't even respectable nonsense. There is no situ- 
ation between Japan and the United States other than 
the very pleasant and friendly relation which has always 
existed. Japan no more wants a war with us than we 
want one with her, and the idea that there is an impend- 
ing conflict between the two countries is ridiculous. 
Japan regards us as her best friend, and there is a per- 
fect understanding between the two countries.' 

"If now, Captain Hobson, you say that things have 
changed since Mr. Wright's day, and that we now have 



facts that throw light on the Japanese war habit, let me 
quote our new ambassador in Tokyo, who asserted be- 
fore the Oriental Association on December 11 that 'so 
far as our two countries are concerned, there is not now 
one serious question that remains unsettled.' 

"These gentlemen whom I have quoted are your 
superiors in everything that pertains to first-hand infor- 
mation on diplomatic matters, and their statements are 
unequivocally the opposite of yours. I will quote some 
others who are also very superior to you in their knowl- 
edge of the people of Japan. I refer to the missionaries 
who speak the Japanese language, live with the people, 
have strong friendships among the educated classes, read 
the papers, and are agreed on this one vital point — the 
way the Japanese think about us. They have watched 
not without anxiety the irresponsible jingo utterances of 
a section of the American press and their slanders of 
Japan. And they have openly sent their formal message 
to the people of the United States ; and, in view of such 
utterances as you feel impelled to make, the public 
should have the saner views of men who have first-class 
opportunities for knowing what you can get only in less 
direct ways. Here is their message : 

" 'While we, as missionaries, have nothing to do with ques- 
tions of national economics or international politics, yet in 
matters affecting the mutual good-will of nations, we, as 
messengers of God's universal Fatherhood and man's uni- 
versal Brotherhood, are peculiarly interested; and, as Ameri- 
cans now residing in Japan, we feel hound to do all that is in 
our power to remove misunderstandings and suspicions which 
are tending to interrupt the long-standing friendship between 
this nation and our own. Hence, we wish to bear testimony 
to the sobriety, sense of international justice, and freedom 
from aggressive designs exhibited by the great majority of 
the Japanese people and to their faith in the traditional 
justice and equity of the United States. Moreover, we desire 
to place on record our profound appreciation of the kind treat- 
ment which we experience at the hands of both government 
and people; our belief that the alleged " belligerent attitude " 
of the Japanese does not represent the real sentiments of the 
nation ; and our ardent hope that local and spasmodic misun- 
derstandings may not be allowed to affect in the slightest 
degree the natural and historic friendship of the two neigh- 
bors on opposite sides of the Pacific.' 

"This document is signed by over a hundred men, 
many of whom have lived in Japan over a quarter of 
a century. Every one of these men would repudiate with- 
out hesitation every one of your assertions to which I 
have referred. 

" In thus replying to your public statements, I am not 
ignorant that the immigration question is a perplexing 
and also irritating one. And I happen to know that, be- 
cause it is irritating, both governments have kept pen 
from paper. Of course, I am not in the secrets of the 
government, but, as far as I understand things, I believe 
there has been no diplomatic correspondence whatever 
between the two governments until the very recent note 
of Secretary Root to Viscount Aoki concerning the im- 
migration question, and the Japanese government's reply 
through our Ambassador O'Brien. Heretofore it has 
been simply diplomatic conversations. But meantime 
and repeatedly both governments, through their most 
responsible agents, have unwaveringly said to the world, — 
in the straightest possible use of words, — there is no 
break in the friendly relations between the two govern- 
ments. Just a year ago I was in our ambassador's box 
at the opening of the Japanese Diet and heard Premier 
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Saionji say : ' I have been questioned with reference to 
the San Francisco affair and asked what our government 
is going to do about it. To this I reply that the matter 
has not reached the diplomatic stage. It is merely a local 
affair within the jurisdiction of a friendly country, and 
we trust the government of the United States to do the 
just thing.' 

" A few weeks ago I was accorded an interview with 
Japan's ambassador, Viscount Aoki. His words to me 
were : ' War with America is impossible. If immigra- 
tion tends to make an unfavorable economic situation 
here, or arouses race prejudice, then we will stop our 
laborers from coming to this country. The good-will 
and friendship of the great republic is not to be imperiled 
for the sake of a few emigrants.' 

"Undoubtedly Japan feels hurt over the determina- 
tion to exclude her laborers while those of other nations 
are freely allowed to come. It is like a blow from a 
friend — from, one she has always called with profound 
respect her ' teacher.' But again and again, during the 
last year's misunderstandings, Japan's great statesmen 
and warriors, and her great newspapers, have said, with 
deep regard and gratitude for what America has done 
for her : « We can never fight the United States.' You 
may be sure she will never raise a finger against us, 
unless we become so unrighteous as openly to insult her, 
throw away her valuable friendship, and aggressively 
arouse her war feelings. 

" I am impelled to say to you, Captain Hobson, that 
your medicine of repression, first towards Europe and 
then towards Japan, seemed to me a reversion to bar- 
barism. Your address seems to me wholly unworthy 
of a Christian gentleman and an elected representative 
of our Republic. You said with violent gestures that the 
Japanese attitude towards us is 'awful and wicked.' 
You who evidently know nothing of their press call it 
'bitter.' For the sake of my country's fair name, I 
want to say publicly that your sweeping and baseless 
misstatements show colossal ignorance of the character 
of the Japanese. If our people were not too sensible to 
take you seriously, if you could carry the majority of 
our people with you, your words would surely imperil 
the peace of the world, the large part of which you 
cruelly insulted. As a citizen of the United States I 
protest against your ' awful and wicked ' and ' bitter ' 
accusations of a great and friendly nation. 

" For the sake of Japan, whose people I respect and 
love, and whose spirit I believe will bring generous help 
to the world in the peaceful solution of the greatest of 
all the twentieth century problems, — the coming together 
of the East and the West, — I openly affirm that your 
statements about the war habit of the Japanese, and their 
war designs on our Republic, have no better foundation 
than that furnished by your ignorance of history and of 
diplomatic usages between governments. And for the 
sake of the religion which I believe is the greatest force 
that will bind the race of man, North, South, East, West, 
in one abiding brotherhood, I must protest against your 
using Christian platforms and quoting Christian scripture 
while poisoning the minds of your hearers against a peo- 
ple whose friendship the millions of this land prize. 

" The true feelings of the people of this country to- 
wards Japan are, I firmly believe, expressed in the reso- 
lution passed by a thousand representatives of our Con- 



gregational churches at Cleveland last October and that 
at the recent Young Men's Christian Association Con- 
vention in Washington. Said the former: 'We desire 
to assure Japan that the heart of Christian America beats 
true to the unbroken friendship between the United 
States and Japan for over half a century.' Said the 
latter: 'This Convention sends special greetings from 
the North American Associations to the Associations of 
our brotherhood in Japan and China, with strong reaf- 
firmations of the warm friendship existing between the 
nations of the North American Continent and those two 
great empires of Asia.' " 



The interest stirred up in Hartford by Dr. DeForest's 
vigorous protest was so profound that on the evening of 
February 4 a great meeting was held in one of the largest 
churches in the city to listen to'an address by him on the 
subject of our relations with Japan. Mayor Henney 
presided, with clergymen representing seven different 
churches seated about him on the platform. Dr. DeFor- 
est recounted the reasons why Japan was and would 
continue to be friendly with America, and why we should 
hold the same feeling towards Japan, condemning in no 
uncertain words those papers and individuals who were 
striving to break the friendship between the two nations. 
One cause for the friendship between the two nations was 
the fact that this country had sent to Japan a long line 
of scholarly and sympathetic representatives. Many 
Japanese students, too, have come to this country and 
entered our schools, been taken into our homes, and 
gone back to their native land to hold many of the 
important positions in the empire. 

At the close of Dr. DeForest's address President 
William D. Mackenzie of the Hartford Theological School 
rose and read the following resolutions, which were 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote : 

"At a mass meeting of the citizens of Hartford, Ct., 
on February 4, 1908, the mayor presiding, it was re- 
solved : 

" First : That we hereby express to the Emperor and 
people of Japan our profound respect for their courage, 
their enlightenment and their progress. We are grate- 
ful for their appreciation of us as a people and rejoice 
that they trust our friendship. We in turn wish to 
declare our confidence in their abiding loyalty to the 
unwritten alliance' which has bound the two nations 
together for half a century and to reciprocate Japan's 
expressions desirous for abiding peace. 

" /Second: That we earnestly protest in the strongest 
terms against the widespread and systematic efforts that 
have been made by some journals and individuals to 
foment distrust and enmity between two friendly 
nations, and brand as malicious and unwarrantable all 
the statements which have tended to throw suspicion 
upon the integrity of the governments of both our own 
nation and Japan. 

" Third: That our chairman and secretary be in- 
structed to transmit these resolutions to the Japanese 
ambassador at Washington as expressions, through him, 
of goodwill, loyalty and confidence to the Japanese 
government and people." 

In offering the resolution, President Mackenzie spoke 
in a very emphatic manner against what he termed a 
systematic effort to create a spirit of distrust between 
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Japan and the United States, and he spoke with much 
contempt of those men who agitated war and misrepre- 
sented conditions. Throughout the evening no mention 
was made of Captain Hohson, but it was well understood 
that many of the remarks referred to him and to his 
recent lecture. The nearest approach to naming Captain 
Hobson personally was by Dr. Mackenzie, who said that 
" our fingers ought to itch " when we think of the agi- 
tators going around the country, even under the guise of 
Christian associations. 

Professor John J. McCook of Trinity College rose, 
after the resolution had been offered, and declared that 
he agreed with all that had been said, only that Presi- 
dent Mackenzie had not made it strong enough. 

Among those on the platform, besides the speaker and 
Mayor Henney, were Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, pastor 
of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church ; Rev. Henry 
H. Kelsey, pastor of the Fourth Congregational Church ; 
Rev. James Goodwin, pastor of Christ Church ; Rev. Dr. 
Meyer Elkin, rabbi of the Congregation Beth Israel; 
Rev. E. S. Holloway, pastor of the South Baptist Church ; 
Rev. Dr. John Coleman Adams, pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer; Rev. J. T. Sunderland, pastor of Unity 
Church; Rev. William W. Ranney, pastor of the Park 
Congregational Church. 

This vigorous and righteous action of the Hartford 
churches should have wide publicity, and should be emu- 
lated and followed in a thousand places all over the 
country. It impeaches the intelligence and the serious- 
ness of our American churches and Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations that so many of them have been found 
willing during the past year to give the use of their 
pulpits and platforms to such an arrant mischief-maker 
as Captain Hobson, enabling him under respectable 
auspices to repeat widely his ignorant and incendiary 
harangues, at a critical time, when soberness, conciliation 
and truth were peculiarly imperative. 

In this connection, we would direct attention to Dr. 
DeForest's striking article upon "The Japan of 1907," 
in the Independent of February 6. Following are two 
significant passages from this important article : 

"Nothing has so amazed Japan as have the insinu- 
ations, and even charges, that she was only watching for 
a chance to attack us, knowing that she was fully pre- 
pared, while we were in no position to defend our island 
possessions of the Pacific. What Japan has endured 
during this last year, of astonishment, of pain, of bitter 
disappointment, of rising resentment, it would be hard 
to tell. For not only has our Republic been her best 
friend and her ' beloved teacher ' for half a century, but 
Japan has never ceased to have a rare and profound 
friendship for America. To be held up by her former 
friend as one with sinister designs, as treacherous, has 
given her a wound that would be hard to heal were it 
from any other nation. And the millions of Americans 
are beginning to see through the purposes of our jingo 
press and through that envious section of Europe that 
would delight to involve us in war with Japan." 

"The possibility of a war far greater than Lord 
Palmerston foresaw may fall to this century. The mil- 
lions of the East and the millions of the West are coming 
together, differing in their civilizations, their religions, 
their moral standards and, more than all, in their lan- 
guages. The one power that can help us of the West to 



solve peacefully the staggering problems that are already 
looming up is Japan. If we of this great Republic can 
only retain unimpaired the invaluable friendship of Dai 
Nippon, in whose diplomacy there is no shadow of 
'treachery,' and in whose national character is a deep 
love of righteousness, we shall pass down to our children 
problems difficult enough, but by no means insolvable. 
On the other hand, if we alienate thejwarm friendship of 
this nation, so that world problems must be solved on 
lines of yellow and white, it will be ' after us the deluge ' 
for our descendants. The invisible line that separates 
the East from the West now runs through the Yellow 
Sea. Don't let us shift it back again into the middle of 
the Pacific." 



Limitation of Armaments. 

BY BARON d'eSTOUBNELLES DE CONSTANT. 

Speech in the French Senate, on the Navy Budget Report, 
December 27, 1907. 

Me. d'Estouknelles de Constant : I rise, gentlemen, 
to say a few words in regard to an observation made by 
our honorable colleague, the Reporter of the Navy 
Budget. 

I have read in his report, and I have heard him say 
this morning in his speech, that, because nothing was 
done at the Hague Conference in regard to limitation of 
armaments, a fever of naval increase is raging to-day 
throughout the world, and that France also is obliged to 
abandon herself to this feverish rivalry. I had not in- 
tended to speak, but I have felt it to be my duty to reply 
to this assertion, which I believe to be not only dan- 
gerous in general, but inexact so far as regards the 
Hague Conference. 

My colleague and friend, Mr. Poirrier, will pardon me 
if I say to him that the Hague Conference did not even 
discuss the question of limitation, much less of reduction 
of armaments. Consequently it is not in any way due to 
the Hague Conference that disappointments have arisen, 
and these imaginary deceptions cannot be taken as a 
point of departure for a new and feverish increase of 
armaments. No, the question of limitation was kept out 
of the program of the Hague Conference, even before it 
met, by the governments themselves and by the par- 
liaments. 

The honorable Minister of Marine, who is here pres- 
ent, will be astonished, without doubt, to observe that 
for once he does not find in me an opponent. It is not 
he, indeed it is not the government, whom I shall hold 
responsible for the check given to limitation. It is 
rather the French Parliament, and particularly, I regret 
to say, the French Senate. That is what Mr. Monis 
pointed out a little while ago with his usual conciseness, 
when he said, " We are responsible." Those who are 
really responsible, gentlemen, you need not search for in 
the field of diplomacy, much less in the field of inter- 
national diplomacy, which is a little too remote, nor even 
in the government. No, gentlemen, look for them here. 
It is you, it is we, who are the truly guilty parties. 

I, for my part, have several times brought this question 
to your attention on my own moral responsibility. 
Certainly I was not urged by anybody, nor have I been 
followed by many of my colleagues, as I do not hesitate 



